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PART II.  with fire, reality, earnestness, as men  fully convinced of what they
1T86-1811. taught.     They taught them in the same  spirit, always loving, corn-
Chap. 4.  passionate, and, like Paul, even weeping, but always bold, unflinching,

-----     and not fearing the face of man.    And they taught them on the same

plan, always acting on the aggressive ; not waiting for sinners to come
to them, but going after and seeking sinners; not sitting idle till sinners
'offered to repent, but assaulting the high places of ungodliness like men
storming a breach, and giving sinners no rest so long as they stuck to
their sins."

These striking words accurately sum up the features of the
movement, as revealed in biographies, memoirs, journals, letters,
and sermons innumerable. Bishop Eyle goes on to describe both
the methods of the evangelists and the substance of their preach-
ing. They preached everywhere: * in parish churches when
permitted ; "in the field or by the road-si'de, on the village-green
or in the market-place, in lanes or in alleys, in cellars or in
garrets, on a tub or on a table, on a bench or on a horse-block;
no place came amiss to them." They preached simply, following
Augustine's maxim, " A wooden key is not so beautiful as a golden
one, but if it can open the door when the golden one cannot, it is
far more useful." They preached 'fervently and directly. " They
believed that you must speak from the heart if you wish to speak
what they to the heart." Then as to the substance of their preaching : it
preached. wag akove a^ things doctrinal, one may say dogmatical. They
believed they had definite truths to set forth, and they set
them forth definitely. They taught that men were dead in sins
and guilty before God; that Christ died to save men from sin's
penalty, and lives to save them from sin's power; that only faith
in Him could give them His salvation ; that absolute conversion
of heart and life was needed by all, and that the Holy Ghost alone
could convert and sanctify them. Standing in thought in the
closing decade of the eighteenth century, we find that the procla-
mation of these essential and fundamental truths has, by the
power of the Spirit, directly revolutionized thousands of lives,
and is indirectly and gradually revolutionizing the Church of
England.

But the revolution, we observe, is very gradual.    Its force has

been minimized by its divisions.    From the beginning of the

The three   movement there were lines of cleavage.    Three distinct sections

parties.      among the men of the Eevival are easily traced.    There were,

first, the Methodists proper, under John Wesley.    They were

(a) The      gathered  into communities  called the  " Methodist   Societies,"

Wesieyans although as long as Wesley lived they continued in at least a

loose   connexion with the   Church  of England,  and certainly

repudiated the term " Dissenter."    But notwithstanding Wesley's

* But to this there were exceptions among those whose names are giveu .
above.    Some of them worked only within parochial limits; Romaino, for
instance. Bishop Kyle's words apply rather to Wesley and Whitefield and their
followers.